THE RACE FOR WEALTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH,” “MAXWELL DREWITT,” &c. 


CHAPTER VII. 
REPULSION. 


Day succeeded to day, and Lawrence Barbour had been for two months 
domiciled in Distaff Yard. 


The small sitting-room, the little bed-chamber, the mode of life, the very 

business itself, no longer seemed strange to him. It was the old existence, 
the idle hours, the lack of all occupation, the monotony of the weeks, the 
restlessness, the discontent which it now annoyed him to look back upon. 


How had he endured so long that state of mere vegetation, without hope, 
without excitement, without employment, was the question Lawrence 
continually kept asking himself; whilst every letter from his father contained 
the inquiry, “When are you coming home; are you not sickened of business 
vulgarity yet?” 


“Those who seek for nuggets,” answered the youth on one occasion, “do 
not usually expect to find them lying about on the carpets of properly- 
ordered drawing-rooms, but are content to labour in the earth till they 
discover the precious metal.” 


“Those who labour in the earth,” replied Mr. Barbour senior, “are usually 
unfitted to spend their money, when obtained, in drawing-rooms.” 


“So be it,” returned Lawrence. “I will take my chance; ” and he put his 
shoulder to the wheel in earnest, and worked as Mr. Perkins had never 
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thought it possible a gentleman born could work. 


He had taken his road in life on his own responsibility, and when a resolute 
man does this he feels that, let the way prove rough or smooth, he is bound, 
for his credit’s sake, to make the best of it. Had his path led him over 
burning ploughshares, Lawrence would still have proceeded to his object. 
He was strong, physically, and perhaps that has more to do with resolute 
perseverance than most people are willing to admit. 


He felt it no hardship to rise early and to labour late. None of the 
advantages of station had ever been his, except its leisure; and leisure 
without money, society, or amusement, is apt to grow rather wearisome. 


Looking back over the years, he could remember the few events that had 
ever broken the monotony of his existence. 


Once he unearthed a badger, and spent a day compassing its capture; 
another time he killed a snake, which he and his brother carried all through 
the woods of Lallard Park, and left at the head-keeper’s lodge — a great 
snake, which stank abominably, and which still, hung over the branch of a 
tree, kept writhing and twisting till sunset when the galvanic life left it, and 
all was quiet. 


Lord Lallard came riding up to the Clay Farm two days afterwards, to ask 
Lawrence where he found the reptile, and how he killed it; and on the 
strength of this visit Mr. Barbour bemoaned himself for weeks, and 
lamented exceedingly when he enlarged on how intimate his father and the 
late Lord Lallard had been. 


“Like brothers,” finished Mr. Barbour, “like brothers; and his son would not 
have called here now, only to inquire about the snake.” 


Then he broke out and told his son he would not have him trespassing on 
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other people’s domains. 


“| was strict enough myself once,” whined the gentleman pauper, “and | 
won't have my boys behaving themselves like common vagrants.” 


Whereupon Lawrence thought it was quite as well his father did not know 
he had in former days been in the habit of going poaching on Lord Lallard’s 
property. The Barbours had not fallen from their high estate with a mighty 
crash. They had not gone out like rockets — with a sudden blaze and 
brilliance subsiding into darkness. They had not given up Mallingford 
without a struggle, and that very struggle had done more to lower them 
socially than their poverty. The land was let off, the covers were rented out 
to strangers, there were many shifts resorted to, many expedients adopted, 
before Mr. Barbour allowed the property to pass away from him and his 
irrevocably. He saved as carefully as he had once spent liberally, and the 
consequence was that even before he and his boys sought shelter in the 
Clay Farm, they were looked upon by the county as Barbours of Mallingford 
no longer. 


Lawrence himself could not recollect the time when he had ever received 
much respect from any one, or reflected upon the state in which it had 
pleased God to place him, with either pride or satisfaction; and as he grew 
up, and saw how much the world is influenced by appearances, he felt angry 
with himself for haying done many things which were by no means 
orthodox and proper, and vexed at his father for having let him and his 
brother run wild like young colts about the country. 


All his pleasures had been stolen, and that made them seem none the 
sweeter when he came to look back upon them in after-life. 


Was there any happiness now in thinking of the game he had snared in Lord 
Lallard’s woods, of the surreptitious fires he and his brother had kindled 
with stolen sticks on common ground, in bye lanes and roads that were little 
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used? They had never managed to hit the happy medium in their cookery; 
the birds were either burnt to cinders, or came out of their clay moulds 
almost raw; yet there had been a keen enjoyment felt in tearing them limb 
from limb, and eating them all in a panic which Lawrence, in his maturer 
years, was perfectly unable to comprehend. 


He knew that whenever he heard in church about the Israelites, he always 
thought of that food which he had been wont to swallow in such anxious 
haste, and he remembered likewise a terrible hour which came to him when 
he was, at thirteen years of age, prowling about Lord Lallard’s grounds, 
seeking what he could destroy. 


The old lord was lying dead up at the house, and Lawrence, who never 
poached on the Mallingford property, considered that, an especially suitable 
and safe time for attacking the enemy’s outposts with an old gun, a canister 
full of shot, and a powder-flask. He knew the gamekeepers would be off 
duty, and so he went boldly and popped at a pheasant. 


The pheasant escaped, but not so Lawrence; who was about to load again, 
when the new lord laid his hand on his shoulder, and asked him who he 
was, and what he did there. 


“lama son of Mr. Barbour of Mallingford End,” answered the boy boldly, 
though he was quaking with fear all the time. 


“Well, then, come back with me to your father, and we will hear what he 
has got to say to all this,” said my lord; whereupon Lawrence besought his 
lordship to let him off. He offered him his gun, his canister, and his 
powder-flask. He turned out his pockets, and tried to bribe Lord Lallard with 
the contents. Crying bitterly, he held out to him in succession a knife with a 
broken blade, a bit of slate pencil, three halfpennies, one of them bad, a 
bullet, a piece of twine, a handkerchief, the thong of a whip, an old dog- 
collar, a battered tooth-pick, an apple with a piece bitten out of it, an old 
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clasp purse containing some foreign coins and a shilling, some crumbs of 
biscuit, a song-book, dog-eared and dirty, a few marbles, a lump of cobbler’s 
wax, a morsel of putty, a gimlet without a point, and a rusty screw. 


“| have nothing else | can give you,” sobbed out Lawrence, “except my 
watch, and | cannot give you that because it was my mother’s, and my 
father keeps it locked up: but when | ama man will pay you all | owe you, if 
you will only let me go now.” 


But my lord stood gravely holding the treasures the boy had forced upon 
him in one hand, while he still with the other retained his hold of 
Lawrence’s jacket. 


“You may keep them all,” pleaded the lad, eyeing wistfully the while his 
gimlet and the dog-collar. 


Then Lord Lallard, looking down at the curiosities, burst out laughing, and 
laughed till the woods rang again. 


“| tell you what it is, Master Lawrence Barbour, he said at last, “you will 
come to the gallows if you don’t take care; poachers are thieves, and thieves 
often grow into murderers; do you understand, sir, are you attending to 
me?” 


“Ye — e — s,” answered Lawrence, and then he began laughing too, for he 
saw his lordship was going to let him off, and he was vowing to himself that 
he never would set foot in Lallard Woods again. 


“You will get yourself into trouble” went on the great man. ‘ You may be 
shot or you may shoot somebody—likely to do one as the other with that 
old blunderbuss you have in your hand. If you get leave from your father, 
come to my head-keeper and ask him to take you out; I'll tell him to have a 
care of you—but, bless my soul, haven't you game enough of your own at 
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Mallingford without poaching on my manors?” he added with a sudden 
recollection of the woods surrounding Mallingford End. 


Then Lawrence told him—how the game was not theirs; how the land was 
let off; how he and his brother were not sent to school. In the fullness of his 
gratitude he made ample confession as to the snipes and woococks 

and pheasants he and his brother had captured and eaten; which revelation 
did not tend to raise the character of his keepers for vigilance in Lord 
Lallard’s eyes. 


“But | will never snare another,” finish Lawrence, looking back sorrowfully 
towards the woods wherein he had spent so many happy days. “I never will, 
indeed; shoot one either.” 


“Come and ask leave of me or my keepers, and you may shoot as many as 
you like,” answered his lordship; but Lawrence shook his head. 


“My father would not let me,” he said; and he went on very mournfully to 
the great avenue, where Lord Lallard bade him goodbye, and saying, “Be an 
honest, straightforward lad,” tipped him a sovereign. 


Which Lawrence, with his cheeks on fire, and his heart thumping against his 
ribs, put back into my lord’s hand, thanking him for it, but he had rather 
not— he had rather not, indeed. 


“Do you care for sovereigns so little?” asked the other, thinking of the 
foreign coins, and the halfpennies, and the marbles. 


“| should care for them if | had them of my own,” was the reply; “but | do 
not like to have money given to me, thank you, sir,” added the boy, 
deprecatingly, for he felt in his heart he was seeming ungrateful and 
ungracious, and he had not art enough to put any polish on his words. 


“You are right, my lad” said Lord Lallard, “and | was wrong;” and with a 
friendly nod he turned away, never to meet Lawrence again till the latter, 
five years afterwards, roaming with his brother through Lallard Woods, 
killed the snake, and hung it, as the keeper stated, “up to dry.” 


During the whole of the visit, the youth was in an agony lest his lordship 
should make any allusion to their previous meeting; but the man of the 
world had sense and tact, and said nothing on the subject till Lawrence was 
walking down the private road to open the gates for him. 


Then — “It is a long time since you thought to bribe me,” he remarked. “1 
suppose you have other things to do now, besides shoot at pheasants?” 


“| wish | had,” answered Lawrence, in so desponding a tone that the 
nobleman was astonished. “I wish my father would let me go to London to 
push my fortune.” 


“Like Whittington,” suggested Lord Lallard; but then, seeing his companion 
looked annoyed, he went on — “But why to London, and what should you 
do if you were there? Have you any friends — anyone who could give you a 
helping hand? London is a great place, and country people are apt to get 
lost in it.” 


“| do not think | should,” was the answer. 


“Can no situation be got for you? would a place under Government” began 
his lordship; but then he hesitated, and Lawrence took up his unfinished 
sentence for him. 


“My Lord,” he said, “l am not fitted for a government appointment, and it 
would not be fitted for me. | mean to try and push my own way in the world 
after my own fashion, but | thank you for your intended kindness from my 
heart.” 


It was the incident of the sovereign over again, but Lord Lallard felt that in 
this, as in the former instance, Lawrence was quite right. 


“| have an impression,” he said, “that you ought to go to London, and that 
you will make your fortune. Whenever you do adventure into the great 
Babylon, come and see me; | should like to know how you are getting on,” 
and he held out his hand to the youth, who, leaning over the gate, watched 
the great man riding away towards Lallard Park, till a turn in the road hid 
him from sight. 


That visit had been a grand event in Lawrence’s life. Looking back over his 
old existence from the new world of Distaff Yard, the young man found 
himself giving much prominence to Lord Lallard, and Lord Lallard’s sorrel 
horse, in the mental picture of his past experience he sometimes amused 
himself with painting. 


In the past he had suffered many minor humiliations; patched shoes, 
threadbare clothes, the scornful looks of the newly rich, the compassionate 
regards of old friends, these things were branded on his memory in letters 
of bitterness. 


The improvements at Mallingford End, the grand carriages that came forth 
drawn by sleek horses out of its gates, the girl who could not ride, but yet 
who sallied out each day arrayed in the most perfect of habits, and tried at 
the very peril of her life to learn how to sit her horse, the pompous father 
who occupied the Mallingford pew at church, and took the lead in the 
responses, and gave largely at collections, and subscribed to the schools; 
the guests who stayed at Mallingford End in the summer, and surveyed 
Lawrence’s thick shoes and unfashionable garments through eye-glasses, all 
these men and women, my hero hated with a hatred born of pride, jealousy, 
a consciousness of mental superiority, and a strong feeling of his own social 
inferiority. 


He had been reared in a hard school, in one almost Spartan in its absence of 
all luxury or bodily indulgence, and terrible to any one possessed of the 
slightest sensitiveness on account of its continual humiliations. 


Work, any work! to such a man after such a lot was happiness, the smallest 
recreation was pleasure. He ate no bread of idleness; he earned every 
holiday he took. He loved London — loved it as those only who have grown 
thoroughly sick and weary of the country ever can come to love the mighty 
city. 


He could afford to dress better; but if be had not been able to do so, what 
did it matter? He was one of a crowd in the streets, and the passers by 
cared nothing for him or the cut of his coat, or the shape of his boots. If 
London be the place for the rich, it is no less the heaven of the poor. 
Babylon holds no second sting for those who have fallen from their once 
proud position into the ranks. The men composing the great army 
encamped there have something better to do than criticise their 
neighbour’s looks, or meddle with his antecedents. 


There is a delight in losing all sense of personal identity which can never be 
thoroughly appreciated till one has lived in the heart of a vast town, 
surrounded by busy men and occupied women. 


This delight Lawrence Barbour soon began to experience, and, as | have 
said, he felt happy accordingly. 


From morning till night he was busy in the factory, weighing, super 
intending, and seeing to the packing of the goods that had to be sent out. 


He became interested in fresh orders; new customers were pleasing in his 
eyes; he soon learned his way about London, and paid money into banks, 
and collected accounts — and to tell truth, was no way backward in urging 
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the necessity for immediate settlements on dilatory debtors. 


In the evenings he often went over to Stepney Causeway, and studied 
chemistry under Mr. Sondes, becoming learned in alkalis and acids, in 
crystals and gases, in vegetable and mineral products, in analysis and 
synthesis, while Olivine sat on a footstool beside the fire and hemmed 
handkerchiefs slowly and put in wonderfully neat stitches. 


He was a young man after Mr. Sondes’ own heart, and Mr. Perkins, thinking 
the matter over to himself, decided that he ought to have been a young 
man after his heart too. 


What manager would ever have laboured as Lawrence did? What hired 
servant could have been trusted as he trusted this distant kinsman? 


In his time, in his work, in money matters, the young man was 
unexceptionable, and yet still Mr. Perkins felt there was something lying 
between Lawrence and himself. On occasions, he and the stranger who ate 
with him, worked with him, slept under his roof, came near together as 
acetic acid and lead; but the next moment it seemed to the chemist that 
nature had somehow dropped vitriol into the combination and separated 
the chemical product. 


“| cannot make out what it is,” Mr. Perkins pondered and pondered; and the 
more he perplexed himself about the matter, the les he understood it. 


He could detect the presence of barytes in white lead; he could ferret out 
sulphate of soda if mixed with carbonate of soda; he could trace 
precipitated sulphate of lime in quinine, and tell to a grain how much 
potash there was in iodide of potassium; but a human analysis is quite a 
different matter. 


Mr. Perkins happened not to be so well skilled in psychology as in chemistry; 
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for which reason he did not know that the repulsive force that prevented 
himself and Lawrence drawing near to one another was — selfishness. 


The stranger in a strange place was labouring, not for Josiah Perkins, but for 
Lawrence Barbour; not for love, or gratitude, or duty, so much as for wealth, 
for position, and for personal success. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE PARK. 


Although Mr. Perkins did not entertain the most lively affection for his 
kinsman, still he and Lawrence got on better than many relations who are 
professedly warmly attached to one another. If a man does well for himself 
he is pretty nearly sure to do well for his employers. There are erratic 
individuals, certainly, who, thinking to achieve great things for themselves, 
are continually leaving the irons of their masters to cool, while they thrust 
surreptitious irons into small fires of, their own making. But these are 
speculative, not working men. They are people who, if started in a good 
trade on their own separate account tomorrow, would want to add another 
good trade to the business before a week had passed. 


They think a fortune is to be made in a minute; they imagine a person can 
do twenty different things well at once. They fancy they have “heads for 
organization,” and such administrative minds, that they could so arrange 
their forces as to keep a hundred pots boiling at the same moment. They 
are always hopeful about new companies; they are eternally striking out 
something at a “white heat,” as they put it; they would like to be appointed 
chairmen of railway boards, chancellors of the exchequer, prime 

ministers — solely for the benefit of society, as they have an idea everything 
in creation only wants a little management to set it straight 


They have a contempt for their plodding neighbours. They wonder to see 
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fortunes, amassed by sheer dint of industry: if masters, they are forever 
casting about to see whether a fresh venture would not pay; if clerks, they; 
have little speculations of their own, and are continually trying to better 
themselves; the consequence of all of which is that they rarely, do well for 
their families, and never for their employers. 


Lawrence Barbour was not, however, one of these. Heart and soul he flung 
himself into the business at Distaff Yard; learning the ins and outs of 
adulteration thoroughly and rapidly. He was everywhere at once; the men 
never knew when they were secure from him; he seemed, young as he was, 
to know by intuition who were the skulkers, the eye-servants, the schemers, 
and the disaffected. He appeared and re-appeared when and where least 
expected; he never loitered on his errands; he never seemed wearied; never 
grumbled at any work which was put upon him, and withal he was uniformly 
polite and cheerful in the house. 


“Quite a treasure,” Mrs. Perkins informed her friend Mrs. Jackson, wife of 
the soap boiler in John Street. “I declare to you, ma’am, he can match a 
ribbon, and remember to call at the fishmonger’s, and get a pin put in my 
brooch as well or better than | can myself; | must bring him over to tea with 
me some evening for you to see,” which Mrs. Perkins did, and Mrs. Jackson 
was charmed accordingly. 


Altogether, Lawrence Barbour’s start in London life was a success. He made 
no enemies, he gained some friends; he went oftener to the theatres 
perhaps than Mr. Perkins quite approved, but as he was always up and out 
the next morning by six o’clock, the chemist felt it would be ungracious for 
him to make any remark. Certainly also he did not take to the children; he 
never snubbed them, it is true, but he managed by some means to keep 
even Miss Ada at arm’s length; and had his behaviour towards Mrs. Perkins 
not been of the most deferential and respectful description, it is more than 
likely the lady might have found fault with a young gentleman who neither 
nursed the “baby,” aged two years and a half, nor romped with her eldest 
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daughter, nor made much of any member of the juvenile fry. 


As it was, however, a young man who handed chairs, poured water out of 
the kettle, opened the door for, and never took precedence of her, who 
carried her prayer-book to church, and gave her his arm as they walked 
along the narrow street leading to St. Ann’s, was not to be lightly regarded, 
nor wilfully quarrelled with. 


Not even when Mr. Perkins was “keeping company with her,” had that 
individual paid her such delicate attentions as Lawrence now tendered in 
the course of their every-day life. “He was quite chivalrous” — Mrs. Perkins 
pronounced the word “chevalrouse ” — “in his manner,” the lady was wont 
to declare, “and you know, Mrs. Jackson, that is a very uncommon quality in 
a young gentleman.” 


“In a young or an old, | should say,” amended the soap-boiler’s wife, with a 
sigh. “I might stand a long time before Samuel would think of offering a 
chair to me; and | might spend my life-time before a door, with my hands 
full too, without him ever stretching out a finger to open it for me. All I’d be 
afraid of is that a young man so polite as Mr. Barbour won't stay long in 
Limehouse.” 


“He does not seem to want to move, or, for that matter, indeed, to go much 
about London,” Mrs. Perkins replied. “He has been with us now three 
months, and never yet seen Hyde Park. | tell him he ought to go up and pick 
out one of the nice young ladies in the Row; but he only laughs, and makes a 
jest about there being time enough before him for that.” 


“He'll marry a fortune, | have no manner of doubt,” said Mrs. Jackson, 
oracularly; whereupon Mrs. Perkins bridled up a little, and said she was sure 
he would marry whoever “his ’art inclined him to.” 


“That’s just what | am saying,” answered the other; “the hearts of those 
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nice young men always do incline them to look after money,” 


After which speech perhaps Mrs. Perkins did not like Mrs. Jackson quite so 
well as formerly, or treat her to so many anecdotes illustrative of 
Lawrence’s gentlemanly behaviour. Mrs. Perkins had dreamed a dream 
concerning the marriage of the model young man to Ada the light-haired, 
and she consequently did not like to hear the probability suggested of his 
flying at higher game. 


“There’s that little Sondes,” was Mrs. Jackson’s parting shot. “If he can do 
no better, likely as not he’ll marry her. Me and Mr. Jackson met the whole 
party of them down at Grays last Sunday, walking along the road beyond 
the village, as demure and pleasant as you please. Missy had on the 
loveliest silk you ever saw on a child’s back. | should not have minded having 
a couple of lengths of it for gowns apiece to myself and Sophy, and...” 


“There we go, says Mr. J. to me; that’ll be a match some day, Mattie, mark 
my words.’ ” 


“| think Mr. Jackson ought to be ashamed of himself, talking about marrying 
and giving in marriage in the same breath with a child like that.” 


“Why she is six months older than your own Ada,” retorted Mrs. Jackson; 
“and we’ll see how many years will go by before you are looking after a 
husband for her;” and the soap-boiler’s wife added, after the door closed 
behind her visitor, “If you are not looking out already, ma’am, which it is my 
opinion you are. 


From that day Mrs. Perkins began to urge Lawrence to “go up on Sundays to 
see the parks,” or to walk as far as St. Paul’s or Westminster to afternoon 
service. “I’m sure it can’t be much variety for you, spending the whole day, 
from one o’clock, in Stepney Causeway; and you ought to take a little 
change, and see more of London.” 


To which Lawrence replied, that some day he intended, with Mr. Perkins’s 
leave, to make his way to Hyde Park. 


“You'll see the ladies there going cantering, cantering,” broke in that 
engaging child Ada, “and the grand duchesses in their yellow carriages. | 
went there with pa once, and | cried because he wouldn’t get me a cream- 
coloured pony, with a long tail, the same as | saw a little boy riding on.” 


“Then you were a very naughty girl,” said Mrs. Perkins, “and Cousin 
Lawrence won't take you with him when he goes to see the pretty ladies 
riding and driving.” 


In which statement Mrs. Perkins proved singularly correct, for without 
praying for the companionship of any one of his relatives, Lawrence started 
off all by himself one Saturday afternoon to see the glories of the western 
hemisphere. 


It was the very height of the season. Everybody who laid claim to being 
anybody was in London then, and that sight which all men should see once, 
dazzled and bewildered the senses of the country youth. 


Such carriages, such horses, such numbers of great people collected 
together in so small a space. Like everything else in London, the equipages 
seemed countless, the wealth they represented fabulous. 





The tremendously got-up footmen, the bewigged coachmen, the gorgeous 
hammer cloths, the exquisitely-dressed women! now walking, now 
stopping, now leaning against a tree — Lawrence took in the spectaple, and 
received it as a revelation of England’s power, and rank, and riches. 


There they went by — great family coaches, light open carriages, dainty 
phaetons, broughams containing young girls, fair matrons, old dowagers, all 
with the stamp of money upon them. They had been born in affluence, and 
brought up in ease; there was about most of them that air of calm repose, 
of well-bred indifference which Lawrence came thoroughly to comprehend 
the meaning of in time. 


Amongst the multitude, there were, indeed, many who had neither been 
born in the purple nor rocked in silver cradles, but the majority of the 
people who drove by had never known what it was to work or be poor all 
their lives; their existence was one continual chase after pleasure — their 
labour was how to enjoy themselves most — their cares were not the cares 
of the commonalty. Life seemed quite another matter to them to what it 
did to the men and the women who regarded the grand equipages filled 
with fine purple merely as a very brilliant spectacle: death itself came to 
them delicately, over Turkey carpets, over velvet pile, through softly-closing 
doors, along corridors where no footfall sounded, into rooms replete with 
every luxury, furnished with every article, provided with every comfort 
which the human heart could imagine or desire. 


How many times has this great show been described, and yet how rarely 
does any writer seem able to look at it from the plebeian side. The girls who 
blushingly recognise a favoured lover, the neglected wives who would seem, 
for no conceivable reason, to go out to air their misery and their riches and 
their discontent in the parks, the heartless countesses, the handsome roués, 
the men who from the footpath receive smiling salutations from the 
occupants of magnificent equipages, are drawn over and over and over 
again, while the mere ordinary observers —the mass of the spectators— are 
never deemed worthy of a word. Is it that the millions are outside the pale 
of civilisation, that there is no room for even the thought of them in the 
heaven where the Upper Ten Thousand dwell? Is it that there is such an 
intense pleasure in driving round the Serpentine as to preclude the 
possibility of any happiness outside the ranks of the privileged few who 
anticipate the delights of Paradise in Hyde Park? 


Am | tedious? Hardly so, let me hope, since my hero stood without the 
charmed, circle, an interested but not an envious spectator. The drive was 
to him but as any other show, and he paused often and looked at it intently 
accordingly. 


“A fine sight,” said some one close beside him, and turning, he found 
himself face to face with a young gentleman some three or four years his 
senior, well-dressed, good-looking, pleasant-voiced, and easy-mannered; 
“your first view of it, | conclude?” And, as he finished, he fixed his eyes on 
Lawrence's face with a stare which seemed to the latter decidedly 
impertinent. 


“Yes, it is my first view,” was the reply. 


“And what do you think of it all? of the chariots and horses, of the great 
Mammon procession, of the vestals who are all vowed to love none other 
god but one, of the ancient worshippers, of the grey-haired priests? It is 
something to see such a show, and to be able to look upon it merely as a 
spectacle.” 


The speaker stood, leaning with his back against a tree, his arms folded, and 
uttered the foregoing sentence while he surveyed the carriages and their 
owners with a look of immeasurable superiority. 


There was something in that look which nettled Lawrence's temper, and 
induced him to make a reply relative to sour grapes, that caused the other 
to laugh when he heard it. 


“When a man talks about the world’s prizes not being worth the having, 
people are apt to suspect he has failed in securing them,” went on 
Lawrence, a little warmly. 


“Answering you with your own argument, | may conclude Fortune has been 
kinder to you than the jade has proved to me,” retorted the other, witha 
swift look over Lawrence’s attire, which made the youth feel inclined to 
strike him. 


“| cannot understand why you should conclude anything about me at all,” 
was the curt reply; and Lawrence walked slowly off, followed, however, by 
the stranger, who answered, — 


“Because | have an impression | have seen you somewhere before.” 


“| am confident your impression is wrong, then,” retorted Lawrence, and he 
quickened his pace. 


“You mean to see everything which is to be seen, the whole performance 
from beginning to end?” went on his persecutor, still keeping beside him. 
“Can you not recollect where we have met? for | am satisfied your face is 
familiar to me.” 


At this Lawrence stopped. 

“| never saw you before,” he retorted, “and | never wish to see you again.” 
With which civil speech he was turning away, when a young lady on 
horseback, who met them, and who in meeting bowed to his companion, 
arrested his attention. 

“You know her? ” he said, addressing the stranger. 


“| have that honour. Do you? ” 


“No | don’t, but | know who she is: her father owns a place in the country 
which once belonged to my father.” 


“Then it was at Mallingford | saw you, in Mallingford Church,” exclaimed the 
other. “I beg your pardon, upon my honour. | thought you were an old 
acquaintance, somebody | had known in quite another part of England. So 
you are Mr. Lawrence Barbour, and an even more unlucky dog than 
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myself — Percy Forbes, at your service,” 


There was no resisting the stranger’s voice and the stranger’s manner, and 
Lawrence answered — 


“If | spoke rudely to you a few minutes since, | am sorry for having done so.” 


“And | am still more sorry for having forced my company on a comparative 
stranger; but since we have crossed swords and fought out our duel fairly, 
shall we shake hands and improve our acquaintance? | remember at 
Mallingford often wishing to know you, and now that chance has thrown us 
together, | begin to believe my wish may be gratified.” 


“| cannot agree with you there,” Lawrence replied. “Il have come to London 
to work, and...” 


“Workers and idlers cannot long travel the same road, is that it? ” was the 
reply. “Let us try, at any rate. Come and see me, or let me call on you,” and 
Mr. Forbes was in the act of pulling out a card, when a great noise and 
tumult behind caused both men to turn sharply round. It was a horse 
running away. 


“And a lady on him, by Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Forbes. “What the deuce are 
you going to do?” But without stopping to answer, Lawrence leaped out 
into the drive, where coachmen were drawing aside their carriages and 
ladies were screaming and men shouting. 


On came the runaway. In the distance Lawrence could see the groom 
galloping like a madman after his mistress. There was Piccadilly before the 
rider — Piccadilly, and most probably death, for if she had ever possessed 
any control over her horse, she had lost it now. 


The bridle hung loose, and she, griping the crutch of her saddle, was holding 
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on for bare life; her hat had blown off; she had dropped her whip; her face 
was as white as that of a corpse; her long black hair was streaming down 
her back. All this Lawrence saw at the time and remembered afterwards; he 
felt the sunbeams dazzle him, he beheld the long line of carriages, the heads 
turned back to look, the footman running after the girl, the horror-stricken 
faces of the bystanders; just in one glance he took all in, and the next 
moment he and horse and rider were lying in a confused heap in the middle 
of the drive. 


As he caught the bridle his foot slipped. He never knew how that happened, 
and no one else, of course, was able to tell. When he went down, the horse 
fell over him, and rolling a little to the off-side saved the girl from injury. 


What a crowd there was in a moment! What numbers of eager hands 
carried Miss Alwyn to a carriage which was at once placed at her disposal! 
What a sudden silence fell on all present when Lawrence was lifted from the 
ground with the health on which he had piqued himself destroyed; with the 
strength that he had intended to use to such good purpose in winning 
wealth and position turned into weakness from that day forth forever. 


(To be continued). 


Once a Week, Jan. 27, 1866. ] 
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